TREATS

SOME people are hard to please, or they are supposed to
be hard to please; but for most of us great pleasure is
to be obtained by the most trivial of things. If we were
able to ask each other, point blank: 'What would be
the greatest treat you could have at this moment?' the
replies would be astounding. They would also illumine
human nature. I believe that no single reply would demand
a fortune, diamonds, a yacht, or a throne. All would be for
some small, easily-attainable thing. And not only is it the
essence of a treat that it should be something small; but
lavish gifts are not even desired by those of us whose chief
interest lies in gratitude for loving thought. We should hear,
in reply to our question, even if we have doubted the silences
of our friends, some very reassuring confessions as to their
most immediate desires.
So much for the general theory of treats and for our own
requirements of a treat. How strange it is that in seeking to
give treats, on the other hand, we should so often make the
mistake of painting the lily! It is as though we supposed all
other persons to have vulgar tastes in pleasure. We do not
take enough interest in these others to ascertain what their
real wishes are likely to be. So we plunge towards expense.
Instead of giving loving thought to our 'surprises/ we substi-
tute an air of extravagance which is to make our gift appear
costly. We order a huge bouquet, ignoring wistful glances at
a bunch of violets. We give a sumptuous banquet, which
few people enjoy, when bread and cheese or toasted chestnuts
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